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This picture won honorable mention in the Traffic Photo Contest for Police, spon- 
sored by the Traffic Digest & Review. It was submitted by the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol and was taken by Sgt. F. S. Van Allen. It typifies the modern state traffic 
law enforcement officer. See pages 2-4 for other Traffic Photo Contest pictures. 
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Four-Year Men in Chief Examiner Training Program 





The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators’ four-year 
series of courses in driver licensing has been completed by 13 men. Seen 
standing on the steps of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
where the courses were held, they are, left to right: 


Row 1: Norman W. Gerhardt, Maryland Dept. of Motor Vehicles; 
C. Preston Poore, Delaware State Police; Raymond E. Grout, Vermont 
Motor Vehicle Dept.; Levi R. Flint, Maine Motor Vehicle Dept. 


Row 2: Sayle W. Ward, North Dakota Highway Patrol; Clay W. Keith, 
Florida Dept. of Public Safety; Alva A. King, Louisiana Dept. of Public 
Safety; Elton R. Peele, North Carolina Motor Vehicle Dept.; Mack A. 
Thompson, Arkansas State Police. 


Row 3: Charles C. Rice, Oklahoma Dept. of Public Safety; Charles E. 
Sparrow, Kentucky State Police; Newman W. Jackson, Texas Dept. of 
Public Safety, and Gordon K. McDermid, Montana Highway Patrol. 


The fourth three-week course in the four-year series was “‘Examiner 
Records and Their Uses.” It was completed in May by the 13 men men- 
tioned above and 13 others—in all representing 25 states and Canada. 


L. S. Harris, executive director of the AAMVA, said at the graduation 
ceremony: ‘Great expenditures for the improvement of both highways 
and motor vehicles have been undertaken in the past to decrease the 
accident rate and increase traffic safety. In recent years, however, it 
has been increasingly realized that the improvement of the driver is 
equally, if not more, important to the improvement of safety records. 
We believe that if all drivers were as good as the best, traffic accidents 
in the U.S. could be reduced more than 90 per cent.” 
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Traffic Photo Contest Winners 


f hom Arizona and Missouri State Highway Patrols have been an. 
nounced as top winners in the nation-wide trafic photo contest for 
police sponsored by the Traffic Digest & Review. 

A three-picture entry submitted by the Arizona Highway Patrol was 
named the “‘best in the contest”” and was awarded first prize in the acci- 
dent investigation category. 

The pictures making up the entry were taken by Ptlm. Richard B. 
Deibner of the Arizona Highway Patrol, Phoenix. They demonstrated 
the use of photography at an accident scene where a pedestrian was 
fatally injured. The entry earned the Patrol $50 in first-prize money, 
plus $25 for being best in the contest. 

A five-picture entry illustrating a hit-and-run case won second prize of 
$25 in the accident investigation class for the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol. Sgt. R. E. Davis of Lee’s Summit, Mo., took the pictures. 


Honorable mention in the accident investigation class went to: 

Rockford, IIl., Police Department (single-picture entry taken by Max 
Matthews). 

Indiana State Police (single-picture entries taken by Troopers Virgil 


Perrotta and George Marquardt, both of Dunes Park Post, Chesterton, 
Ind.). 


Ohio State Highway Patrol (single-picture entry taken by Cpl. E. F. 
Hann, Columbus). 


Missouri State Highway Patrol (single-picture entry taken by Sgt. R. E. 
Davis, Lee’s Summit, Mo.). 


There were two other classifications in the contest, traffic law enforce- 
ment and directing traffic, but there were no prizes awarded in either of 
these categories. An honorable mention in the traffic law enforcement 
classification was given to the Ohio State Highway Patrol for a single- 
picture entry by Sgt. F. S. Van Allen, Columbus. (See Cover.) 

The contest was restricted to police officers. To qualify for considera- 
tion entries had to show police work in traffic in one of three areas— 
accident investigation, trafic law enforcement, or directing traffic. Al- 
though the Traffic Institute has conducted seven previous photo contests 
for police, this was the first one devoted exclusively to police traffic sub- 
jects. 

Pictures received in the contest will be used in police training, in man- 
uals and textbooks, in safety education exhibits, and to illustrate maga- 
zine and newspaper stories. 


The traffic photo contest for police was judged by Institute staff mem- 
bers. 
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‘Best in Contest’’ 


This ang: = on entry was judged “best in the contest.” It was submitted by 


the Arizona Highway Patrol, and the pictures were taken by Ptlm. Richard B. Deibner. 
Demonstrating the use of homnanter at accident scenes, these pictures were taken 
a short time after a car had struck and fatally injured a pedestrian. The vehicle was 
traveling at about 45 mph in the right-hand lane. The pedestrian ran into the path 
of the vehicle. The car skidded about 44 feet to the P.I. (point of impact), struck 
the pedestrian with left front fender, and knocked him about 55 feet. Lower photo 
shows 'amage to left side of car. 








Second in Accident Investigation 
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NEW FENDER---- 


HIT AND RUN 
FOUND AT THE SCENE 
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REGULAR FENDER--~~ . 


FOUND AT THE GODY REPAIR SHOP 





This entry won second prize in the accident investigation class for the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol. The pictures tell their own story of a solution of a hit-and- 
run case. Sgt. R. E. Davis was assigned to this case and took these pictures. The 
clincher was the matching of a right rear fender part found at the accident scene with 
a part from the hit-and-run vehicle, which was traced to a repair shop. 
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What About 
Compulsory Driver Education? 


by 


Forest R. NorrsinGER 
Associate Editor for Education 
Traffic Digest & Review 


ompuLsory Driver Education means that every eligible high school 
boy and girl will receive a standard course in both classroom and 
behind-the-wheel instruction. 

According to the National Education Association only about four high 
schools out of every ten in the United States give any kind of instruction 
in driving. And less than three high schools in ten give any kind of road 
practice. Of the students eligible to receive driving instruction, less than 
six of every ten are getting any kind of instruction. And less than three 
of every ten eligible students are getting a course that meets the stand- 
ards set by the National Conference on Driver Education four years ago 
at Jackson’s Mill—30 clock hours in the classroom and six clock hours 
behind-the-wheel practice. These same standards were approved by the 
Michigan State Conference last November. 

It would seem, therefore, that the first step in considering the making 
of driver education compulsory would be to determine just how exten- 
sively driver education is now being taught and just how close the in- 
struction is to nationally accepted standards. You should know what 
additional load, in terms of teacher-hours required, will be placed on each 
local school community, if every eligible boy and girl is to receive 30 hours 
in the classroom and six hours behind-the-wheel. And you should also 
know the total teacher-hours required to train all eligible students in 
each high school. By securing these facts you will have a sound basis 
upon which to determine the extent of the task you will be asking your 
schools to perform if or when you make driver education compulsory. 

Now let us look at the second factor involved in this problem. The 
normal requirement for certification to teach a high school subject is 
that the teacher be qualified, by having majored or minored in the sub- 
ject co be taught. And yet it is amazing that in the high schools of this 
country, where driver education was taught during the last school year, 
one in every seven teachers teaching the subject had never had any spe- 
cial preparation. And one of every three teachers teaching the subject 
hanc only a one-week intensive teacher preparation course. Half of all 
the tcachers teaching driver education had two weeks or less of training 
to te.ch one of the most important subjects in the high school curriculum. 
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Adequate preparation is at least as important to teach driver education 
as it is for any other subject and, quite possibly, more important. 

Although 278 colleges and universities during the school year 1953-54 
and the summer of 1954 offer teacher preparation in driver education, 
most are one and two-week courses. In only seven of the teacher prepara- 
tion institutions in the country, according to the National Safety Council, 
is it possible for a prospective teacher to prepare himself for certification 
in safety education by electing a minor in the field. 

It would seem, therefore, that the second step in considering the making 
of driver education compulsory would be to determine the adequacy of 
the preparation of teachers assigned to teach the subject, and to ascertain 
the means whereby such adequacy of preparation can be produced. 

You should know what kind of preparation teachers giving driving in- 
structions in your state have had. You should know how much and what 
kind of teacher preparation in driver education is available in the teacher 
training institutions in your state. You should know whether those in- 
stitutions are capable of recruiting and preparing the additional teachers 
you will need if or when you make driver education a compulsory subject. 

When you have the facts on the teacher-hours required and the me- 
chanics by which a sufficient number of well trained teachers of driver 
education can be made available, you have yet a third important step in 
considering the making of driver education compulsory. How much money 
will compulsory driver education cost? And where will this money come 
from? 


Again, according to NEA, the average cost per student per year, as 
compiled from 2,000 high schools, was about $30.00 for a comprehensive 
program of driver education. This cost does not include the cost of cars. 
About 90 per cent of the cars used were either borrowed or rented. We 
will assume that they will continue to be supplied by non-school agencies. 
How much will it cost each community in your state to provide com- 
pulsory driver education at $30.00 per eligible student? Will the cost be 
taken from the regular school budget of the local community as it was in 
eight of ten schools last year? Can the local community afford such ex- 
penditure? Will the amount taken from the community funds be supple- 
mented by student fees? Will the state reimburse the local community 
for a part or for all the cost? And if so, from what source will the state 
derive the funds necessary for such subsidy? You will need the answers 
to these questions before you can reach an intelligent decision about mak- 
ing driver education compulsory by law. 

In addition to these three important considerations, you will want to 
become acquainted with the position educators take toward legislation 
relating to the curriculum. According to a recent memorandum of the 
National Education Association, most educators are strongly opposed to: 
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. “Laws providing that any material, however valuable or necessary 
it may be, shall be taught as a separate subject. 


2. ‘‘Laws stating the amount of time to be given to any topic. 
3. “Acts naming the grades in which a subject shall be taught. 


4. “‘Laws that prescribe methods of teaching.” 


There are many reasons and much experience back of this stand by 
educators. 

The following recommendations were made by the Jackson’s Mill 
Driver Education Conference four years ago and affirmed last November 
at Michigan State. 

“Driver education programs should be initiated as a result of local 
and /or state board of education decisions to offer such instruction. There 
should be no legislation requiring schools to provide driver education. If 
any state law regarding driver education is necessary, its purpose should 
be to authorize driver education programs and to authorize the expend- 
iture of educational funds to finance them.” 

Educators also are opposed to earmarking funds for driver education. 
Quoting further from the same report: 

‘Money to finance driver education should be.a part of, and come from 
the same source as, the funds provided for the school’s whole program. 
Driver education should not be financed with monies from special funds 
earmarked for this purpose. The use of earmarked funds is disadvantag- 
eous for sound reasons... .” 

Notice particularly in these expressions of attitude that educators do not 
want driver education required by law—but they are not opposed to a law 
authorizing the State Board of Education to provide for driver education 
programs in the state. They are not opposed to financing driver education 
from the state’s general school fund and are not opposed to supplementing 
that fund from legitimate and equitable sources. They are opposed to a 
special fund collected and spent only for driver education. Notice too, 
that educators take the stand they do, not against driver education as 
such, but against any subject about which there is proposed legislation. 


Now let’s examine what states have done about this question: 


Virginia and California are the only states that require driver education 
for graduation from high school. And instruction in these states is limited 
to classroom work. This requirement in each state is by law. In North 
Dakota the State Board of Education has issued a ruling that driver 
education be a requirement for graduation. 

In Washington it is recommended that driver education be offered by 
every high school. Any school district in Pennsylvania is by law per- 
mitted and authorized to offer driver education. In Oklahoma local 
option determines whether driver education will be offered. No other 


— 
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states have any legislation or State Board of Education ruling requiring 
driver education for graduation from high school. Maryland, Wisconsin, 
and Tennessee are working on legislation relating to compulsory driver 
education. 

Although only three states have compulsory driver education, half of 
the states require the teaching of general safety education. Of these in 
15 states the requirement is by law, in eight by State Board of Education 
ruling, and in one state by both law and ruling. 

Experience with bills to provide for compulsory driver education in 
Washington has been interesting. Four such bills have been introduced 
and all have been defeated largely through the efforts of a group of citizens 
concerned with the manner in which driver education is taught. This 
group include traffic engineers, firemen, educators, insurance men, radio 
and newspapermen, safety experts and representatives of such civic groups 
as the PTA and the American Automobile Association. The wording of 
their recommendation provides one point of view regarding this con- 
troversial question: 

“That driver education continue to be a definite charge of the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, since driver education 
instituted by legislation fails to recognize the necesss~y physical limita- 
tions in the establishment of adequate programs in the school curriculum.” 

In contrast let’s look at the experience in California where compul- 
sory driver education has been in effect since 1940. This law requires 
that all students in the secondary schools must have a course in driver 
education before completing the twelfth grade. It does not specifiy a 
minimum number of hours for the course, and it applies only to classroom 
instruction. Behind-the-wheel instruction is optional. 

Let’s see how effective legislation has been in the two states where 
driver education is compulsory. 

In Virginia during the school year 1951-52 only 217 high schools of 
the state’s 451 gave driver education to 19,000 students of 28,000 eligible. 

In California during the same school year 511 of 694 high schools in 
the state gave classroom instruction to 97,090 students of 104,000 eligible. 
The discrepancy is accounted for in terms of new schools, special schools 
where students may be excused under the law from taking driver educa- 
tion, and students transferring from out of the state to the senior year 
in California high schools. 

In North Dakota where the requirement is by ruling, all 320 high schools 
offered driver education to 8,188 students of an eligible 8,551. In only 
one other state, Delaware, does every high school, 34 in number, offer 
driver education—but only a little over half of the elizible students re- 
ceive instruction. 

There is no question that the states having compulsory driver education 
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give classroom instruction to a far greater per cent of eligible students 
than for the United States as a whole where the figure is less than 6 out 
of every 10. 

What about state subsidy for driver education, and particularly for 
the more expensive behind-the-wheel instruction? 

In Michigan, State Department of Education authorities have estimated 
that the annual cost of a total state-wide driver education and training 
program would amount to roughly $1,500,000. This amount, they claim, 
could be covered by any one of the three following sources of revenue: 

/. One dollar added to the cost of motor vehicle licenses, or 

2. Twenty-five cents added to the cost of each driver’s license, or 

3. One-half cent per gallon added to the cost of gasoline. 

In Pennsylvania such subsidy is enacted into two laws. The first covers 
part of the driver education or training instructor’s salary in the same 
manner as for other high school subjects. Thus, if a school receives 76 per 
cent of the history teacher’s salary, it will also receive 76 per cent of the 
driver education teacher’s salary. The second law applies only to behind- 
the-wheel instruction and provides $10.00 per pupil to cover costs, such 
as gasoline, oil, maintenance, and teaching aids. The funds are obtained 
from an increase in the learner’s permit fee from $2.00 to $4.00. This 
increase does not affect the cost of the operator’s license which remains at 
$1.00 per year. Thus no license pays for this subsidy. In order to receive 
this special $10.00 subsidy schools must meet certain minimum require- 
ments. One of these requirements is that pupils be given an average of 
eight hours behind the wheel. This does not mean that each pupil must 
have eight hours but that 100 pupils must have 800 hours behind the 
wheel. Driver education people in the state seem to like this type of 
subsidy. During the first year of operation under this law, the number of 
schools offering road instruction increased from 200 to 412. 

California too has two laws which provide for financing optional be- 
hind-the-wheel training. The first of these laws provides that 75 per cent 
of the excess cost of behind-the-wheel training will be paid by the State 
General Fund to the State School Fund, with the amount paid by the 
State School Fund to a local district not to exceed $30.00 per pupil trained. 

Tie second California law, passed as a companion to the first, replenishes 
the State General Fund for monies used for the driver training program. 
This ‘aw provides for a penalty assessment of $1.00 for each $20.00 traffic 
fine \» fraction thereof when a person is convicted of a moving violation 
of t= state vehicle code or a city traffic ordinance. This law did not 
bec: ve effective until Jan. 1, 1954, and therefore it cannot yet be de- 
term ed whether there has been an increase in behind-the-wheel training. 

A ndicated earlier, it is important if driver education is to be made 
com ilsory either by law or ruling, that sufficient well-trained teachers 
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are available. In six states specitic requirements are set up by state law 
California, New Jersey, Texas, Montana, Ohio, and Utah. In 40 other 
states there is some type of State Board of Education ruling. 

In many states these requirements are so meager that possession of 
them cannot possibly equip the teacher to do an effective job of teaching 
driver education and training. Setting up such requirements and making 
them effective is, of course, the function and responsibility of the State 
Board of Education operating through the State Department of Public 
Education and state universities and teacher preparation institutions. 

Several states are actively interested in upgrading teacher preparation. 
Indiana, for example, through a committee, has proposed the following: 

Driver education teachers shall have a minimum of two semester hours 
or three quarter hours in basic driver education by September 1, 1954. 

Teachers who become certified for the first time on or after September 1, 
1955, shall meet the minimum requirements of six semester hours of 
teacher preparation made up of driver education, traffic safety and or 
general safety. 

Illinois too is setting up higher standards for teacher preparation. It 
is proposed that a basic course in general safety education be required 
for all standard Illinois teaching certificates. Further it is proposed that: 

On and after July 1, 1954, it will be necessary for all who wish to qualify 
as driver education teachers to have a minimum of 60 clock hours or the 
equivalent of three semester credit hours of teacher preparation in driver 
education. One-third of the course hours must be devoted to practice 
driving and supervised practice teaching. 

After July 1, 1956, it will be necessary for all who wish to qualify as 
a driver education instructor to have a minimum of five semester credit 
or eight quarter hours of teacher preparation in driver education and 
traffic safety. 


Before July 1, 1960, all persons who wish to qualify as teachers of high 
school special accredited courses in driver education, teachers of safety 
education, safety supervisors and safety coordinators shall have a mini- 
mum of 16 semester hours in safety education. 

These proposed requirements in Illinois are almost identical to those 
recommended by the Michigan State Conference. 


There are three ways in which driver education may be made a require- 
ment for graduation from the high school of any community: by state 
law, by ruling of the State Board of Education, or by ruling of the local 
Board of Education. 

Drafting a law making driver education compulsory must be caretully 
done. Certain precautions, such as those pointed out earlier, must be 
taken. Among other things the law should provide that: 
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/. The course will meet at least the minimum standards set up by the 
National Education Association. 


2. The time to be devoted to the subject, the grade in which it will be 
taught and the content of the course shall be under the supervision 
of the State Department of Education. 


3. The classroom phases of instruction will be financed in the same 
manner as any other high school subject. 


4. Any state subsidy for road instruction will come from the state 
school fund. 


Exemptions be made in cases where it would not be feasible to re- 


iH 


quire a course in driver education. 


6. Teachers will be adequately trained. This provision, however, should 
not become effective over-night. The State Department of Educa- 
tion should give: 


a. Teachers time to meet requirements. 


4. State certification officials an opportunity to effect a sliding scale 
of requirements (such as proposed in Illinois). 


c. Teacher preparation institutions time to contract and offer a 
program designed to meet State certification requirements. 


Any compulsory driver education law should not contain provisions 
for raising the revenue from which driver education costs will be paid. 
Such provisions should be the subject of a separate law. 

If driver education is made compulsory by a ruling of the State Board 
of Education the same safeguards, provisions, and exemptions apply as 
where a law has been passed. In addition it will be advisable to have 
some one person in the State Department given primary responsibility 
for the supervision of driver education. 

But law or no law, ruling or no ruling, there is still a moral obligation 
on the citizens of each community to see to it that every eligible boy and 
girl in that community has an opportunity to learn how to drive safely 
in today’s trafic and to learn from a well-trained competent teacher. 
Every official, civic and business group in the community has the re- 
sponsibility of providing its school board and school superintendent with 
the assurance that the citizens of the community are solidly behind a 
sound driver education program and that they will support the program 
both morally and financially. 

Tocay’s and tomorrow’s youth must drive better than those of us in 
this generation if your child and mine are to escape the hazards of the 
highway. 
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Maryland’s Disaster Training Table 


Ww THE increased emphasis on the destructive effects of advanced 
war weapons, more and more consideration is being given to pre- 
paredness for mobilization, evacuation, and transportation in disasters. 


In 1952, Dr. Howard M. Bubert, department physician of the Mary. 
land State Police, was requested by the director of medical services of 
the Maryland Civil Defense Agency to organize a state-wide ambulance 
evacuation corps to function in all types of disaster. 


The initial work, that of organizing the group, had been partially 
completed. Earlier, a mutual cooperation agreement had been effected 
between the Maryland State Police and most of the volunteer ambulance 
companies throughout the state. They agreed to form the nucleus of the 
new organization, which has a dual character. As a civilian group, hand- 
ling its normal activities, it is organized as the Maryland State Ambulance 
and Rescue Association. Functioning in its civil defense capacity, it is 
the Maryland State Medical Evacuation Corps. Dr. Bubert directs both. 

Although maximum cooperation was extended by the companies and 
their individual members, Dr. Bubert immediately recognized the need 
for some type of basic training. Certain degrees of skill in manipulating 
rescue equipment and in affording the most practical solutions to both 
routine and unusual problems would be necessary. In addition, inter- 
company cooperation and concerted outlook would be needed if the group 
was to function as an integrated organization. 


The most obvious methods were large scale practical demonstrations 


and classroom-type instruction. Dr. Bubert eliminated both of these 
training procedures as either impractical or inadequate. 


But some type of training was necessary to give the men a basic foun- 
dation in evacuation theories and at the same time present opportunities 
to demonstrate and develop the value of these theories. A training table 
seemed to be the most practical and effective solution. With such a de- 
vice, representatives of the ambulance and rescue associations could be 
trained with a minimum of time and expense. 


Sherley Ewing, state director of civil defense, earmarked $3,500 for 
construction of the table, and Col. Elmer F. Munshower, superintendent 
of the State Police, provided the central location—in the Police Academy 
building. It was reasoned that in such a location the table would be readily 
available to all organizations throughout the state. Capt. Wilbour H. 
Conroy, director of training for the State Police, felt that it could also be 
used to advantage in training State Police personnel. 


Since construction was begun, the table has remained principally under 
the supervision of two of the Police Academy’s instructors. Sergeants 
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Training table affords Maryland civil defense workers excellent means to prepare 
for mobilization, evacuation, and transportation in disasters. 


Edward E. Everhart and Carroll E. Cook. Together with William J. 
Amberman of the Medical Division, these two sergeants were responsible 
for much of the actual construction of the table—with technical assistance 
from members of the Baltimore Society of Model Engineers. They are 
now responsible for its maintenance and general operation. 

The table actually consists of seven individual tables, including water 
tank, combined as a single unit 14 by 16 feet. The parts were constructed 
as individual units to facilitate moving them. The water tank is gal- 
vanized, with an electrically controlled boat on a fixed route. 

A standard HO gauge Lionel train travels the route around the out- 
side of the table. To afford a comparison between trains, cars, and am- 
bulances, plastic bodies closely resembling cars and ambulances were 
mounted on Mantua street car motors. These facsimile motor vehicles 
are also electrically controlled and run on tracks, representing roads, over 
the inner area of the table. Up to 38 of these small ambulance-cars can 
be grouped at a given mobilization point. A console controls the electrical 
operation. Detailed point-to-point operations on land, land-to-water, and 
land-ro-water-to-land, can be simulated by using this training table. 

In practice, a trainee is presented with accepted formulas for handling 
evacv ation problems, and then is given a definite problem to solve. He 
stanc. by the training table and directs the mobilization of equipment 
and }~rsonnel in what he feels is the most practical manner. At the com- 
pleti.: of this demonstration, the instructor gives constructive criticism. 

Th. table affords many new and diversified approaches to the training 
techn jue. It requires a high degree of skill and training in its actual 
oper: on. Use of it has produced well-trained and well-disciplined workers. 
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San Francisco's 


New Accident Reporting System 
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Lr. ArtHur P. WILLiAMs 
Commanding Accident Investigation Bureau 
San Francisco Police Department 


(Editor’s note: In these days of increasing police problems without a com- 
mensurate increase in personnel, all departments are interested in curtailing 
police activities in those fields where it can be ‘done without decreasing the 
quality of police work. 

We have seen the results of attempts to save time in accident investigation. 
Generally, the results have been substantial decreases in the quality of the 
investigation, no investigation, or merely the shifting of certain time consuming 
responsibilities to other personnel. 

This is the first time we have seen a system which not only saves a sub- 
stantial number of man hours but at the same time increases police effective- 
ness on the streets. Our first objection to this system was that the handwritten 
field reports would not be legible. However, on examination, more than 100 
reports taken at random—originals and copies—were found to be completely 
clear.) 


S* Francisco has been confronted with the same postwar problems 
common to most major cities of this country. These problems arose 
from the unprecedented shifts in the social and economic order that 
occurred during and immediately following the war period. The signif- 
cant movements in population toward urban areas have brought many 
new demands for police services. 

With the population factor there arose the concomitant increase in 
vehicular usage. It’s not uncommon for police and others with traffic 
responsibilities to say, ‘“But our problem is different.’’ Well, we do have 
some rather unusual problems with our topography, conflicting street 
patterns in the heart of the commercial area, and the fact that the city 
is located at the very tip of a major peninsula. Also, San Francisco has 
one of the highest known ratios of registered motor vehicles per capita, 
and ranks number one in the nation in the number of registered motor 
vehicles per square mile. 

In common with other police agencies, the San Francisco Police De- 
partment has had to attempt to meet new demands for services with meager 
increases in personnel. Each branch of the department has had to effect 
certain adjustments in operation to offset deficiencies in available man- 
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power. The most spectacular changes have occurred in the Traffic Divi- 
sion. 

The number of reported traffic accidents in 1952 reached a figure almost 
double that of a decade ago. The number of accidents and the time of 
occurrence were such that the available accident investigation crews could 
not handle the case load and many of the accidents had to be investigated 
by other members of the department. The accident load was so great 
that for a time it was considered expedient to curtail the investigation 
of property-damage accidents during peak hours. This policy meant 
that future analysis and planning would of necessity have to be based 
upon a less satisfactory statistical sample of accident data. 

About the time this situation was under study, Chief Michael Gaffey 
assigned Lt. Edward Comber to review the entire records system of the 
department and to recommend any changes that would increase operating 
eficiency. Lieutenant Comber conferred with the late Jack Eker, then 
director of trafic, Captain Ralph Olstad, and the writer. On comparison 
it was found that the time required to complete the necessary investiga- 





WE’RE SORRY, BUT WE DIDN’T HAVE THE SPACE! 


Last month we promised that our June issue would carry the 
article, “Nature of Police Traffic Activities,” of the Traffic Super- 
vision series started in May. The headline above tells why it is not 
in this issue. We guarantee to publish it in July, however. 











tion of all property-damage accidents coincided closely with the time 
accident investigation crews spent in various police stations preparing 
their investigation reports. With the approval of the director of traffic, 
the motor vehicle report form used by our investigators was carefully 
redrafted. 

The new form was designed to permit the utilization of the Copyflex 
reproduction machine that the department had just purchased for the 
Records Division. This machine will produce copies of an original form 
at the rate of about three a minute at a cost of approximately one cent 
per copy. After some experimentation which required a study of types 
of translucent paper and the reproductive quality of various writing media, 
a satisfactory form was developed. A test run was made with the coopera- 
tion of selected investigation crews and finally the program was ready 
for edoption as the approved method of accident reporting for the San 
Francisco Police Department. The portion of the Report Manual per- 
taining to the use and manner of completing the motor vehicle accident 
reports was rewritten and distributed to all units. Ball-point pens con- 
taining black-ink fillers were provided to assure uniformity of copy. 
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The new forms were designed so that the investigator could write in 
the necessary information while conducting the investigation in the field. 
Lighted clip-boards were provided to facilitate the writing of reports 
under all conditions. Each police car used by an accident investigation 
crew was equipped with a special inexpensive dome light to permit com- 
pletion of reports under cover during inclement weather. 


Several advantages immediately became apparent. Officers found that 
the direct use of the new forms assured that no important item was omitted. 
All available data were recorded at the scene while the principals were 
present. The investigations were more complete and precise as to details. 
From the standpoint of supervision it is apparent that errors due to trans- 
scription are now a thing of the past. The investigators, relieved of the 
tedious task of typing all reports, are heartily in favor of the new system. 


The original copies are reviewed by the superior officer and when ap. 
proved the processing is a simple matter. Each morning an officer takes 
the approved reports to the Records Division and makes the required 
number of copies on the Copyflex machine. He is able to complete the 
processing of the daily accident load—50 to 70 reports—in an hour or 
hour and a half. This same task under the old system was accomplished 
by the 48 members assigned to investigative crews but required several 
hours of their individual time each working day. The Copyflex machine 
has a wide bed that permits the simultaneous reproduction of as many 
as ten reports at the same time. 

It was anticipated that among the 48 investigators, many would write 
illegibly. We found that only a few wrote poorly. Reasonable vigilance 
of the supervisor assures satisfactory results; so legibility is not a problem. 

What has been accomplished by this change in the report forms and 
the manner of their use? This question can best be answered by stating 
briefly what our operational records show. The one to three hours of 
each working day that accident investigation crews formerly spent in 
police stations writing reports is now devoted to street traffic services. 
These same crews are now able to cover more accidents. They are able 
to spend many more hours each month on traffic patrol and enforcement. 


Overtime that was frequently required to assure the completion of in- 
vestigative reports at the end of a tour-of-duty has now become an un- 
usual necessity. Today it is not uncommon for an active crew to investi- 
gate and report on as many as seven cases per tour of eight-hour duty. 
In checking the Officer’s Activity Summary Report for an average month 
it has been found that whereas the time spent in preparing reports under 
the former system consumed 900 man-hours of duty time, the new re- 
porting system (handling more accidents) requires only an average of 
350 man-hours per month. This is reflected by the simultaneous increase 
in patrol time from 2,699 hours per month to 3,150 hours per month. 
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The apparent success of this revised motor vehicle accident report form 
and the manner of its use will undoubtedly result in other major changes 
in the basic report system employed in the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment. 


White House Safety Group Meets 


The organization meeting of a national committee to combat traffic 
accidents was held recently in Washington on call of President Eisen- 
hower to carry forward the program launched in February by the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety. 

Meeting with the Committee at the White House prior to its organi- 
zation session, the President called upon the group to move forward 
vigorously in developing safety programs in every community as a means 
of curbing the nation’s accident death toll, which has exceeded 38,000 
in each of the last two years. 

Presiding was Harlow H. Curtice, president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, who had been designated by the President to head the committee. 
Other members participating were Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, Ackworth, 
la., past national president, Associated Countrywomen of the World; 
Robert Snodgrass, Atlanta, Ga., president, Atlas Finance Company; 
Charles B. Shuman, Chicago, president, Illinois State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Charles F. McCahill, Cleveland News and Plain Dealer, past 
president, American Newspaper Publishers Association, and Donald L. 
Oakley, alternate for Raymond F. Leheney, Washington, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label and Service Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, (USN, retired), director, Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee, American Petroleum Institute, who was director 
of the White House Conference, was designated to continue in that 
capacity for the new committee. J. W. Bethea, Chicago, who had been 
on loan from the National Committee on Highway Safety, was appointed 
as staff director. 

The committee agreed unanimously to confine itself to policy matters, 
and to look to existing safety organizations for the actual operations 
neces: ary to effectuate the safety program in local communities through- 
out the United States. A name for the group has not yet been determined. 

Expressing confidence in the prospects for curbing traffic accidents, 
Mr. Curtice said: 

“P.ople are willing and eager to do something about traffic safety if 
they +e given proper leadership. Great progress is being made through- 
out t e country.” 
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Driver Licensing 





Permanent Driver Records 


(James Stannard Baker, director of research and development for the Traffic 
Institute, prepared this originally as National Safety Council Public Safer 
Memo 102 when he was on the Council staff. He revised and brought the 
material up to date for use in the Traffic Digest & Review as a continuation 
of a series explaining the background and some of the problems in dealing 
with drivers with records.) 


D*™ ER records in driver-licensing serve two main purposes: first to 
indicate which drivers have paid the required fees, and second to 
indicate which ones may be considered qualified to drive. For tax pur- 
poses, there is little need for keeping the formal records longer than the 
period for which licenses are valid; but to determine fitness to drive, the 
history of a driver must be maintained so long as he is privileged to use 
the highways. The safety records must be, therefore, permanent records. 


They should: 


7. Show at a glance a summary of the complete driving history of 
an individual. 

2. List the essential reports on the driver’s behavior and other papers 
in such a way that if any are lost or stolen, there will at least remain 
an indication of their nature. 

3. Centralize the handling of driver records so that the clerical cost 
of driver licensing may be as small as possible. 


The states maintaining continuous or permanent driver records use 
one of four methods or a combination of two of them. These are: 


7. A folder for each driver. Into this are placed all of the essential 
papers regarding that driver. The folders are usually not standard letter 
(12x9) or legal (14x9) size, but rather ‘‘baby”’ folders (8x5) with forms 
and other records designed to fit in them, wherever possible, to save 
filing space. Such folders are appropriate where a new system is being 
established. 

2. Jackets or envelopes which include all the essential papers in the 
case. These are generally used for adapting an old system to permanent 
record filing when cabinets, forms, and office equipment cannot be changed, 
especially in cases where existing forms are being filed on end rather 
than on side. 

3. Master record cards, used to summarize the records filed in separate 
places. These cards may be 4 x 6 or 5 x 8 inches in size and on each is 
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recorded the driving history of a motor-vehicle operator with a cross 
reference to the filing places of the original documents. This system is 
usually used where separate files for accident reports, convictions, finan- 
cial responsibility records, examiners’ reports, and other documents are 
each set up separately and it is not considered practical to combine them. 
The system is very expensive from a standpoint of clerical work because 
posting and filing cannot be combined. 

4. Patented visible record systems embodying some of the elements of 
all three of the foregoing. These are the most expensive and elaborate 
and the file on an individual is quite limited in capacity. 

In some cases the permanent record is set up only when operators 
have reports to be added to their original applications. It seems more 
efficient, however, to set up a permanent record in the first place, because 
the great majority of operators will sooner or later accumulate such a 
record. By so doing the original examinations, and all subsequent infor- 
mation, may be located in one place and filing is greatly simplified. 

Much space can be saved in files, and time of clerks may be saved, if, 
when jackets or folders are used, the face of the jacket or folder forms 
the summary of the record contained in the folder and serves as the master 
record card. Still further economies may be effected, particularly in the 
case of the folder, which may be used inside and outside, by making it 
also serve as a record of the original examination and also the original 
application for the license. 


The form of the master record or summary of the driver’s history may 
be one of three types: 

/. A complete system with spaces for recording separately the accident 
reports, the conviction records, warnings, suspensions, revocations, etc., 
each kind of record being given its own box on the form used. This system 
is hardly elastic enough; some areas go unused while others are crowded. 
For example, a driver may have five violations which will overflow the 
area provided for recording violations, and yet have an empty space next 
to it available for accidents of which he has had none. 

2. A single column in which may be recorded by dates the driver’s 
record and department action. This is extremely flexible, but it is hard 
to pick out the items which indicate poor driving ability because they 
are mixed with notations about chauffeur’s licenses, duplicates, inter- 
views, warning letters sent, etc. 

3. A compromise between the two methods seems to be the best. 
This has one simple column in which the driver’s behavior and experience 
are listed, and another parallel column for putting down the action of 
the ‘epartment. This is especially useful, because it permits indicating 
what driver difficulties resulted in what department action by setting 
thes: two items opposite or approximately opposite. It also assists in 
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quickly determining how much attention should be given to the record 
of the driver. 

To save space and time, the summary of the operator’s record must 
be as much condensed as possible. Hence, a system of abbreviations and 
notes may be used which, with a little training and experience, will enable 
clerks to put a tremendous amount of information in a very small space. 

In any continuous or permanent record system for drivers, a permanent 
license number, kept by that driver from year to year for identification 
purposes is desirable. This is the practice followed by the armed forces, 
practically all prisons, the Social Security System, and many large em- 
ployers such as railroads, police forces, and large manufacturing companies. 


Reasons for a Permanent Record Folder in 
Motor Vehicle Department for each Driver 


A department administering the drivers’ license law cannot merely wait 
for courts to send in the licenses of drunken drivers; the department must 
aggressively pursue drivers who are repeatedly getting into difficulty. 
Since every difficulty of every driver cannot possibly be investigated, 
a department is obliged to concentrate upon a few, and these should 
naturally be those people who are giving the most trouble on the highways. 
Such trouble appears in the records of the drivers received by the de- 
partment under such headings as the following: 

7. Accident reports. , 

2. Reports of court convictions for violation of motor vehicle laws. 

3. Reports of arrests and warnings by state and municipal police. 

4. Complaints of citizens of physical deficiencies or unsafe behavior 
practices of drivers. 

. Records of examinations. 

. Records of hearings or interviews. 
. Revocations. 

. Suspensions. 

. Duplicate licenses issued. 

JO. Miscellaneous records of bad checks cashed with the license cer- 
tificate as identification, complaints regarding improper addresses, and 
difficulties as an owner of a vehicle. 

77. Records of failure to pay claims following damage suits. 

72. Reports of asylums, prisons, welfare agencies, etc. 

73. Reports of physicians and health departments. 


ND 


‘© Oo 


The usual practice in the past has been to set up the driver licensing 
as nearly as possible like the registration of motor vehicles (which does 
not require the accumulation of the record of the performance of a vehicle). 
This involves an alphabetical file of applications and a numerical file of 
licenses issued, or vice versa. As the records listed above accumulate, a 
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file is set up for each according to the drivers’ names in standard corre- 
spondence size files. Such a procedure is adequate for a few months or 
will do in a department which makes no pretense at attempting to exer- 
cise its power to control drivers through suspension and revocation. 

If the department is active, however, these files multiply rapidly, be- 
come extremely bulky and, unless they are cross-indexed, there is no place 
where a complete picture of the driver may be quickly obtained. Thus, 
when an accident is reported, there is no way of automatically knowing 
whether that driver had his license returned following a suspension only 
the week before, whether he had a long record of violations of a type 
which, culminating in an accident representing this same general type of 
offense, should certainly result in drastic action. 

After the files have become extensive, many states have established 
what they call “‘master cards.”’ Such cards make the work of filing ex- 
tremely complicated, because not only has each record to be placed in 
the proper file, but a notation of it must be entered on the master card 
which entails approximately double the work. If, with a master card, 
an applicant is to be interviewed for hearing, the records from all of 
the different files must be assembled so that they may be discussed with 
the operator, and when the hearing is completed, the papers must again 
be distributed among the various files. The clerical work in this, par- 
ticularly when the files are so bulky that they must be removed to remote 
places, becomes so great that the necessary number of suspensions and 
revocations are not undertaken. As a consequence, the public fails to 
benefit from much of the money spent by the state through licensing 
for protection on the highways. 

A careful analysis of the faults of these existing systems leads to the 
conclusion that a more efficient method is to establish one file in which 
all of the material on any driver may be concentrated. Thus, the com- 
plete experience of the driver in great detail may be obtained at a moment’s 
notice for review or reference. It may be returned to the files almost as 
quickly. As soon as any item is added to the records, the file clerk can 
determine whether past records have been sufficiently numerous, recent, 
or severe, to warrant a review of the case by a reviewing officer. Thus, 
the department can have placed before the commissioner or an appropriate 
deputy the details of all of the cases which have within the previous day 
developed to a point where they might need special attention. The course 
of this special attention may immediately be determined without further 
reference to the files. 

Such a file may best take the form of a folder so that the reports and 
records may simply be slipped inside of it as they are received. It is 
ess ntial that a record be kept on the folder of the materials supposed 
to ve in it so that employees of the department cannot easily remove 
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from folders evidence of drivers’ records if someone offers to pay for them. 
If properly arranged, this folder may also serve for other records of the 
driver, such as an examination form, or original license application which 
will save printing costs and bulk in the files. 

The size of these records is of immediate importance. An analysis of 
many thousands of records in states where they have been maintained 
over a number of years indicates that at the end of approximately a 
decade, substantially all of the drivers have accumulated some record, 
either of an accident, a conviction, or a complaint; but only about 10 
per cent of these drivers will have more than a single item on the record. 
Thus, if a correspondence size folder is set up, approximately nine out 
of ten of the folders will contain a single sheet, and the bulk of the folders 
in the file will be somewhere between three and four times as great as 
the bulk of the material contained in them. 

Under such circumstances, it seems wise to use a “‘baby” file which 
may be a smaller size. There are a number of possibilities for such a 
size, but it should be standard so that special filing cabinets will not be 
needed. Eight by five inches seems to be the most practical size. Forms 
of this size can easily contain (at least when the front and back are both 
used) all of the information needed for all of the routine reports and com- 
plaints with the exception of accident reports. These accident reports 
may be folded or, if they are filed by location for engineering purposes, 
a coded synopsis of the accident may be entered on the outside of the 
folder, or a memo included in place of the report. 

This concentration of the records in a “‘baby”’ file reduces the total 
volume of files needed to keep the drivers’ records over a period of ap- 
proximately ten years by an estimated 60 per cent, and reduces the 
clerical work in handling them by at least half and possibly more. This 
saving in money and personnel, if directed to work with individual drivers, 
will increase it sufficiently so that a much greater result can be had in 
the reduction of accidents for which the system was intended. 

More complicated systems are likely to cost so much to operate and 
so effectively obscure the records that only the most superficial effect on 
the driving public is obtained by them. 


xe + 
BOELTER HEADS WISCONSIN ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 


Commissioner Melvin O. Larson of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment has announced that the department’s Enforcement Division 
will be headed by Alvin E. Boelter, 51, of Rice Lake, Wis. 

Mr. Boelter has been captain of district no. 5 (12 northwestern counties) 
of the State Traffic Patrol. He succeeds Dan F. Schutz, who has been 
promoted to the post of deputy commissioner and director of the de- 
partment’s Registration and Licensing Division. 
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RIGHTS, DUTIES AND LIABILITIES INCIDENT TO 
POLICE COMMANDEERING USE OF VEHICLES 


r was a rule of the common law, now contained in most state codes, 
that every person is bound to aid a known police officer in making 
an arrest when called upon to do so, and refusal of the citizen to respond 
is a misdemeanor. Various questions have arisen from time to time as 
to the legal situation in which a citizen may find himself when suddenly 
drafted into police service upon command of a peace officer. 

Bearing upon his liability toward persons arrested by him is the recent 
case of Moyer v. Meier, 205 Okla. 405, 238 P. 2d 338, 29 ALR 2d 818 
(1951), wherein the Supreme Court of Oklahoma absolves the citizen 
from liability for false arrest, provided he acts under the officer’s command 
and is himself acting reasonably and in good faith, even though the 
officer is acting without legal authority. See note following this case in 
29 ALR 2d. (826). 

The development of the high speed automobile has given new direction 
to this question as applied to a motorist and his vehicle when comman- 
deered by an officer in pursuit of a fleeing criminal. Some of the appellate 
courts have been confronted with questions involving the rights, duties, 
and liabilities of the motorist in such cases. 

In Babington v. Yellow Taxi Corp., 250 N.Y. 14, 164 N.E. 726, 61 ALR 
1354 (1928), an officer commandeered the defendant’s taxicab, driven by 
Babington, and ordered him to pursue a fleeing law breaker. An acci- 
dent occurred during the ensuing chase and Babington was killed. The 
case involved the question of whether Babington’s death occurred while 
in the performance of his duty as an employee of the taxicab company, 
so as to entitle his dependents to an award under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. The court pointed out that any person may lawfully be 
requ'-ed to assist an officer in the apprehension of law violators and that 
unde» an ancient English statute of 1285, embodying the common law, 
ever) person must respond not only in person, but also with his horse, 
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weapons and equipment for such purposes. “The horse has yielded to 
the motor car as an instrument of pursuit and flight. The ancient ordi. 
nance abides as an interpreter of present duty. Still, as in the days of 
Edward I, the citizenry may be called upon to enforce the justice of the 
state, not faintly and with lagging steps, but honestly and bravely and 
with whatever implements and facilities are convenient and at hand.” 
If the taxicab company had been a natural person, sitting in the driver's 
seat, it undoubtedly would have been bound to respond to the officer’s 
command, and putting Babington in charge did not change its legal duty 
in this respect. Its driver and vehicle alike were bound to answer the 
call, and when there was need of hot pursuit the officer was not required 
to stay and parley about the ownership of the cab. The court held the 
danger incident to pursuit was one of the risks incident to the employ- 
ment of driving the cab, hence the accident was one occurring within 
the scope of the employment and was compensable. 

Liability of the corporate owner of a commandeered vehicle to third 
persons was involved in Balinovic v. Evening Star Newspaper Company, 
113 F. 2d 505 (U.S.Ct. App. D.C. 1940), wherein the newspaper truck 
and its driver, commandeered to chase a traffic violator, collided with 
Balinovic’s car. The majority of the court held there was no liability 
on the part of the newspaper company because, while acting under the 
direction of the police officer, the driver was not performing duties inci- 
dent to his employment but was doing the work of the District of Colum- 
bia, under the direction and control of its officers. Associate Justice 
Rutledge filed a vigorous dissent, based on the Babington case, urging 
that the driver, even though acting temporarily under the direction of 
the officer, was nevertheless acting as the legal agent of the newspaper 
company in performing its legal duty. “In driving the car the servant 
remained in the course of his employment and did not depart therefrom,” 
said Judge Rutledge. ‘“The driver, for this purpose, was not merely the 
Star’s employee doing its ordinary business; he was the Star itself, giving 
body and action to its incorporeal being and discharging one of its highest 
obligations of corporate citizenship.” 

Another case involving workmen’s compensation is Village of West 
Salem v. Industrial Commission, 162 Wis. 57, 155 N.W. 929, LRA 1918C 
1077, where one Volck was killed while helping the village marshal sup- 
press a disturbance. His dependents were held entitled to compensation 
from the village. The court said: ‘‘By command of the village marshal 
Volck was required to perform duties of the same kind as those of the 
marshal’s, namely, police duties to suppress a breach of the peace and to 
enforce the criminal law. The transaction in fact conferred on Volck 
the powers and duties of a police officer for the purposes and exigencies 
of the occasion.” Under the statute requiring such service upon call, 
the officer’s command constituted an appointment of Volck to perform 
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police service in the village, thus giving him temporary status as a police 
employee of the village, performing services for it. To the same effect, 
and following the same reasoning, is Monterey County v. Rader, 199 Cal. 
off 591, 248 P. 912, 47 ALR 359 (1926). 

Still not every person performing temporary police duties may be 
nd classed as an employee. In Eaton v. Bernalillo County, 128 P.2d 738, 142 
ALR 647 (New Mexico, 1942), Eaton, a private citizen riding with a 





o special deputy sheriff patrolling the streets, came upon a traffic accident 
a and volunteered to direct traffic while the officer attended to the injured. 
ry The Albuquerque police were on the scene also. While acting as a traffic 
he officer pro tem, Eaton was struck and killed by a passing car. The Supreme 
d Court reversed an award of compensation to his widow, stating that in 
he order to acquire status as a temporary officer one must be acting under 
yo compulsion of a peace officer’s call for assistance in enforcing the crim- 
‘a inal laws. Here there was (1) no crime and (2) no command to assist 
in arresting anyone. 
d While the duty to obey the officer’s command appears to be absolute, 
hy regardless of personal danger involved, it seems to be subject to the one 
k exception that the officer cannot wantonly or recklessly expose the citizen 
: to useless danger. In Daugherty v. State, 106 Ala. 63, 17 So. 393 (1895), 
y the defendant was convicted of refusing to obey the command of the 
. sheriff who ordered him to arrest a dangerous criminal armed with a 
knife and surrounded by his own friends who indicated they would aid 
/ and defend him. The officer made no move to arrest the man but ordered 
Daugherty (unarmed) to do so. The Supreme Court reversed the convic- 


tion, meanwhile pointing out that the citizen cannot refuse to obey the 
officer’s command because of the danger involved, nor can he constitute 
himself a judge as to the necessity for obedience, which would render the 
statute meaningless. ‘‘But,” said the court, ‘‘the officer is under obliga- 
tion to have regard for the life and safety of the party whom he calls 
to aid him in making an arrest, and not recklessly, and for no good pur- 
pose to expose his life and limb to useless danger. And in this case it 
may be said, if the jury believed under all the circumstances, that at the 
time, an attempt to make said arrest or to aid therein would have been 
both futile and dangerous to the life and limb of the defendant * * * it 
would have been their duty to acquit the defendant.” 

Under the Ohio code (Rev. Code sec. 307.47), express provision is made 
whereby counties are required to pay compensation for injury to or 
death of any person whose automobile is commandeered by a peace 
officer. In the absence of death or injury in such a situation, however, 
one acting under command of an officer cannot recover for his services, 
they being one of the duties of citizenship, (Sears v. Gallatin, 20 Mont. 
462,52 P. 204; Westover v. Calder, 64 Mont. 264, 272, 209 P. 306), although 
it has been held that expenses incurred by him are a proper charge against 
the county. (Lansden v. Washington County, 102 P. 344 (Idaho) ). 
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32 European Visitors Attend Institute Seminar 


Thirty-two Western European highway transport specialists and public 
officials attended a six-day conference at the Traffic Institute in May, 
In addition, they spent two days observing solutions to traffic problems 
having to do with the movement and parking of vehicles in the Chicago 
area. 

Looking for solutions to their own countries’ growing traffic problems, 
the visiting Europeans were to spend about eight weeks in the United 
States and were scheduled to sail on the Queen Elizabeth in early June. 

The visitors were from Belgium, Denmark, France, Western Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. Their U. S. study was co-sponsored by the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 





BONUS. OFFERS FOR TD&R SUBSCRIBERS 


Single copies of the following publications are available to Traffic 
Digest & Review subscribers without cost: 

‘Pete the Policeman”—A 24-page cartoon-illustrated safety pam- 
phlet produced by the Chrysler Corporation. Suitable for distri- 
bution to children. 

“The Passing Scene’’—The Travelers 1954 book of street and 
highway accident data. 

For single copies of these publications, address a card or letter to: 
Traffic Digest & Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. All you 
have to say is ““Bonus Offer—June’’, and give us your name and 
address. 

‘Pete the Policeman” may be obtained in quantities from local 
Chrysler dealers, and multiple copies of ‘“The Passing Scene” may 
be obtained from John G. O’Brien, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. 











Grand Award Winners 


Virginia and Wausau, Wis., are the grand award winners in the 1953 
National Traffic Safety Contest, and Kansas, Kansas City, Kan., and 
York, S. C., are the grand award winners in the American Automobile 
Association’s Fifteenth National Pedestrian Protection Contest. Winners 
were announced in early June. Other details on these contests will be 
given in July Traffic Digest & Review. 
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Trafic Deaths Down Again! 


i asonhine deaths for the nation went down again in April—the third 
consecutive month this year to show a reduction. 

Reporting that fact, the National Safety Council said that for the first 
four months of 1954 the death toll was 10,570, down 5 per cent from 
the comparable period of 1953. Not since 1948 have the first four months 
of any year had a reduced toll. 

The April death total of 2,620 was 8 per cent under the figure for April 
last year. 

The traffic death reduction is even more significant when considered in 
relation to travel, the Council said. Mileage information is available for 
only three months, and for that period travel was up 4 per cent. With 
deaths down 4 per cent, a new record low mileage death rate (deaths per 
100,000,000 miles) of 6.3 was achieved for the period. 

The Council also pointed out the sharp improvement from the 11.6 
rate for the first three months of 1941, when the all-time high in traffic 
deaths was established. The extent of the gains in the face of greatly 
expanding vehicle mileage is shown in the following summary: 

First Quarter Per Cent Changes 


Deaths Mileage Mileage Death Rate 
PE Sxinehiwesca —4% +77% — 46% 
re ee —4% + 4% —47% 


The Council said 47 states reported their deaths for April. Twenty- 
two had decreases in deaths, and an equal number reported increases. 
Three had no change. 

For four months, 28 states had decreases, 18 had increases, and one 
showed no change. The 28 states with decreases were: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
West Virginia........... —38% Arkansas .............. —16% 
re —36% North Dakota.......... —15% 
Oe ee —297, Missouri ............... —12% 
Massachusetts .......... rr —12% 
South Carolina.......... —28% Pennsylvania........... —10% 
ae rrr —10% 
I i aw di ict wink dak ee a — 9% 
Washington ............ —25% New Jersey ............ — 71% 
Mississippi ............. Sp a err — 6% 
Maryland .............. —24% Illinois................. — 5% 
Connecticut ............ —22% NewYork ............. — 3% 
North Carolina ......... i a — 3% 
ee ~107%, Tndiena..........s0se0. — 1% 
er is a.) ne — 1% 


Dea hs continued to decrease at a greater rate in cities than in the 
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nation as a whole. In 501 reporting cities, deaths were down 13 per cent : 
in April, and 11 per cent for the first four months of the year. 
Of the 501 reporting cities, 355 had perfect records in April. The three 


largest were Portland, Ore. (373,600); Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Berke. 


ley, Calif. (113,800). 


For four months, 207 of the cities still had perfect records, the three 
largest being Berkeley, Calif. (113,800); Little Rock, Ark. (102,200), and 


Richmond, Calif. (99,500). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths after four months, the following have 


populations of more than 200,000: 


Per Cent 
Richmond, Va. ......... — 80% 
i a a re —78% 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... —67% 
Pe, Worth, Tex. ........ — 56% 
San Diego, Calif. ....... — 50% 
Portiand, Ore. .......... — 48% 
Kansas City, Mo........ — 46% 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... —38% 
Baltimore, Md. ......... —36% 
Oakland, Calif. ......... —35Q% 
Washington, D.C. ...... —22% 


Per Cent 
Oaklahoma City, Okla... —20% 
Mane, NOR. ....0..0565. — 20% 
Ae — 199, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... —17% 
Long Beach, Calif. ...... —179, 
Detroit, Mich. .......... —129, 
ae — 10% 
i a oe, ee Ae — 
Houston, Tex. .......... — 7% 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... — 4% 


The three leading cities in each population group for four months, 
ranked according to number of deaths per10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Dletrott, Mich. ............. 3.4 
Pumemees, Pe.....-....5-. 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 


Washington, D.C. ......... ee | 
Baltimore, Md. ............ 2.8 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 3.3 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Beattie. Waem. ............: 2.1 
NS i Ga ss ko oe ae 
ea era 2.8 


350,000-500,000 Population 


a eee 0.9 
Phemver, Calo... 66.265 c es 1.2 
San Antonio, Tex. .......... 1.3 


Reg. Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
eS ef ().7 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ...... 0.9 
Omaha, Neb. ........4..... 1.3 
100,000-200,000 Population 
mermerey, Cal. . ws. ceca 0.0 
Little Rock, Ark. ........... ().0 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... 0.5 
50,000-100,000 Population 
a | rs ae ().0 
a re 0.0 
pT err eee 0.0 


25,000-50,000 Population 
I I dc kg whe day 
West Allis, Wis. ............ ().0 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. . 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
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Birmingham, Mich. ......... 


0.0 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(dil courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, I1l., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


June 21-25—Public Information Programs for Police. 
June 21-25—Motor Fleet Supervision. 

July 12-23—Training Methods and Programs for Police. 
July 19-30—Supervisory Officers Training Course. 

July 26-30—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 


Sept. 13-24—Post Licensing Control and Driver Improvement (Conducted 
for the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators), University 
of California, San Francisco. 


Sept. 13-Oct. 1—Police Traffic Training Course. 
Sept. 15-17—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 


Stpt. 20-Oct. 15—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulations (for 
U.S. Army). 

Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-55 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program. 


Oct. 4-15—Post Licensing Control and Driver Improvement (for 44MV 4), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 4+-22—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 


Oct. 11-15—Traffic Court Conference (Conducted with American Bar Asso- 
ciation), School of Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Oct. 14-17—Conference for Traffic Institute TPA graduates. 
Oct. 18-Nov. 3—Trafic Law Enforcement. 


Nov. |-12—Post Licensing Control and Driver Improvement (for 44MV J), 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Nov. +-24—Traffic Law for Police. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 10—Traffic Control-Devices and Methods. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 10—Post Licensing Control and Driver Improvement (for 
AAMV A), 








Untversity of Michigan 
General Library 


Arm Arbor, Michigen RD 


Motor Vehicle Registrations Increase Again 


Increase in motor-vehicle registrations in the United States in 1953 
was more than double the increase in 1952, according to reports of state 
agencies to the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Registrations of vehicles of all types totaled 56,279,864. This indicates 
an increase of more than 3 million vehicles over 1952. Of the 1953 total, 
46,460,094 were passenger cars, 9,575,519 were trucks, and 244,251 were 
buses. 

Passenger-car registrations increased 6 per cent over the previous year, 
trucks, 4 per cent, and buses, 1.6 per cent. For all vehicles, the 1953 
increase over 1952 was 5.7 per cent. This compares with 2.6 per cent in 
1952 over 1951. The increase of 1951 over 1950 was 5.6 per cent. 

States showing increases in registrations of more than 10 per cent 
were Nevada (13.2), Tennessee (12.1), New Mexico (11.5), Alabama (10.6), 
and Florida (10.3). Five states reported more than 3 million vehicles 
registered, and these States accounted for more than one-third of all reg- 
istrations in the country. California led with 5,504,413, followed by New 
York with 4,176,495, Pennsylvania, 3,419,942, Texas, 3,359,446, and Ohio, 
3,166,741. Twenty states reported a million or more vehicles registered. 

The Bureau estimated motor-vehicle travel on roads and streets in 
1953 at 540 billion vehicle-miles, a gain of 5.5 per cent over 1952. Travel 
was 62 per cent greater than in 1941, as compared with a gain of 61 per 
cent in motor-vehicle registrations. 

Motor vehicles consumed about 43 billion gallons of gasoline and other 
fuels during 1953. State taxes on motor fuels yielded $2,145,471,000. 
Approximately 6.3 billion gallons of motor fuel were exempted from tax- 
ation or the tax refunded because of use in agriculture, aviation, industry, 
and by government. 

The state taxes on gasoline ranged from 3 to 7 cents per gallon, and 
diesel and other special fuels, from 3 to 8 cents per gallon. The average 
state motor fuel tax for all States in 1953 was 5.1 cents per gallon, as 
compared to 4.83 cents for 1952. During 1953 California increased its 
state gasoline tax 1% cents per gallon, Massachusetts, 0.7 cent, and 
Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Nebraska, and Ohio increased theirs by 1 cent. 





